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CANAL COMMISSIONERS’ OFFICE, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 3, 1826. 

Sir,—I have the honor herewith to transmit to your 
Excellency, a report of the Commissioners, together 
with the field notes, drafts and maps, therein referred 
to. 

With the highest respect, 
Sir, your most obd’t serv’t, 


. JOHN SERGEANT, Pres’t. 
His Excellency, J. Anpw. Suvuze, 


Goyernor of Pennsylvania. 

‘The Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania, in obe- 
dlience to the 8th section of the act of 7th April last, 
requiring them to present ‘a plain and comprehensive 
report of all their proceedings,” respectfully subm¢ 
the following statement: 

The attention of the beard during the past season, 
has been directed exclusively to those routes, which 
were supposed to admit of a navigable communication 
between the Allegheny and Susquehanna rivers, across 


the great ridge which divides the eastern and western | 


waters of the state. Four such routes have been accu- 
rately levelled and surveyed-——and it remains only for 
the board to detail the results. 

The examination of the most northern route, was en- 
trusted to William Wilson, Esq. of Lycoming county, 
who left Williamsport with his party, on the 4th July. 
According to the instructions of the board, he. proceed- 
ed immediately to the dividing ridge, in order to search 
for a pass by which a canal might be conducted with a 
sufficient supply of water upon its summit level. Such 
a pass was supposed to exist at Flag Swamp, a marsh 
situated between the north end of Boone’s mountain, 
and the ridge whish separates Kersey’s run, (a tributa- 
ry of Bennett’s branch of the Sinnemahoning,) from 
Little ‘loby’s creek, 
ground so exactly, as to discharge part of its waters in- 
to each of these streams, and had therefore been repre- 
sented to the board as an eligible route for a canal. 


Accordingly, Mr. Wilson gave his earliest attention to | 


this spot. But after levelling from it to the neighbor- 
ing streams, in various directions, he found it did not 
admit of an adequate supply of water. Compelled to 
abandon this route, Mr. Wilson extended his levels to- 
wards the head waters of t:.e Driftwood branch of Sin- 
nemahoning, and after many fruitless researches, was 
at length so fortunate as to find a pass 140 feet lower 
than Flag Swamp, and much nearer to the feeding 


streams, which alone can supply any summit in that | 


quarter. Subsequent examinations render it extremely 
probable, that this pass is in fact the lowest in that part 
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This marsh occupies the centre | 
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what point the waters of that stream could be used fer 
the supply of his summit level, and the result induced 
him to propose sinking his summit, by means of a tun- 
nel, and deep cut 142 feet below the top of the ridge. 
| At this level, it was ascertained that a large quantity 
of water could be procured from the branches of Toby, 
and other streams in the vicinity. These streams were 
carefully measured, and the number of cubic feet, 
which they are estimated to furnish per day, is as fol- 
lows: 





It is believed that reliance may be placed upon the 
method pursucd in these measurements; but Mr. Wil- 
son has justly remarked, that in the midst of a wilder- 

‘ness, and with no other tools than axes, it was impossi- 


| Upper fork of Toby, 614.400 
| N E. fork of Toby, 471 460 
| Elk lick run, 164.861 
| Kast branch of Elk creek, 204.972 
| Kersey’s mill creek, and Carr’s run, 75,427 
} North fork of Elk creek, 125,649 
West creek, 113.842 
| Total, 1.770.611 
| 


| ble to construct the dams employed, in such a manner 
| as to be tight, and that the flow of water on this ac- 
count, is probably much undervalued. Two stream-— 
Mill creek and Otter run, were not guaged, and are 
therefore omitted in the foregoing list, although Mr. 
Wilson thinks they would afford a considerable supply. 
| It has been stated, that in order to obtain this supply 
(of water, the summit level must be depressed, and a 
|tunnel constructed. Mr. Wilson ascertained that the 
‘length of the tunnel would be 482 perches, supposing 
| the open caral continued at each end, until it reached 
| the depth of 40 feet. ‘The soil was found to be a soft 
iclay-slate, and sand stone, very favorable for such a 
work, as it is easy of excavation, and woul prevent the 
necessity of arching. 

Having finished these operations upon the summit, 
| the routes to the Susquehanna, by the Sinnemahoning 
,and West branch, and to the Allegheny by Toby’s 
‘creek and Clarion river, were next to be attended to. 


| The scason was so far advanced, that the first of these 
| only, could be examined. But this was carefully done 
| down to the mouth of the Juniata. 
| The accompanying map ard profiles will give the 
result of this survey. The draft of Toby’s creek, and 
Clarion river, and of the Allegheny river to the mouth 
of Kiskemincetas was copied from the state map, and 
/the board cannot therefore be responsible for its cor- 
'rectness. The entire descent to Pittsburg was ascer- 
| tained from a connexion of the levels, taken by the dif- 
ferent parties, under the direction of the board. 
An impression having very generally prevailed, that 


of the country. It is about 400 feet lower than the divi- | a practicable pass for a canal might be found, at the 
ding ridge to the southeast, which separates the branch- | head waters of the West branch of Susquehanna, John 
es of Big and Little Toby, and to the north, the ri lges | Mitchell, Esq. of Centre county, was engaged to exa- 
rise far above it, uniting themselves with the high table | mine in that direction, He left Bellefonte with his party 


land in which the Big Toby, the Allegheny, Gennessee, | on the 2d of August, and after passing some days in 


i : : : ° : 2s S ns 
a Pine Creek, and Sinnemahoning, have | exploring the country, which divides the waters of Big 
their source’. 


Its height above the mouth of Juniata, Mahoning and the Susquehanna, established his first 
is 1400 feet, and above Pittsburg, 967 feet. | level bench, at a part of the ridge called in the map 
After discovering this pass, Mr. Wilson proceeded | ‘*the Clover Patch.” From this point he directed his 
with his levels to Big Toby, in order to determine at | levels to the river, which he struck about a mile snd a 
Vou. IV. 37 half below the mouth of Chest creek, and at a deprces- 
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sion of 794 feet below the summit of the ridge. He must be ck pressed;— and it was ascertained that this 


then took his course up the river to the **Cherry Tree,” 
which stands immediately below the mouth of Cushing 
creek, about 22 miles above the mouth of Chest creck. 
Here he determined to carry a level up the Cushing, 
believing that it presented a favorable prospect of alow 
summit between the head waters of the river, and those 
of Two Lick creek, a western stream, running into the 
Conemaugh. He was not disappointed. A pass was dis- 
covered at the distance ef four miles from the Cherry 
Tree, and atan elevation of 257 feet above it, which 
has proved to be the lowest yet found, between our 
eastern and western waters; being 126 feet lower than 
that found by Mr. Wilson. 

An inspection of the profile of this route, will show 
that the ascent is very gradual up the dividing ridge, 
which is itsejf a hil] of moderate accliyity. 

Mr. Mitchell’s next business was to determine what 
waters could be brought to his summit, and for this pur- 
pose he made extensive examinations in various direc- 
tions, which it is not necessary to detail in this report. 
The result was not fortunate. The whole supply from 
the eastern waters, (two branches of the Susquehanna 
and Chest creek, ) amounted to but 69.483 feet per day. 
The waters on the western side would have to be 
brought, by a long and circuitous route, over a feeder 
summit, which, after being excavated to the depth of 
48 feet, is still 393 feet above the proposed summit of 
the canal. Of these streams the Black lick alone was 


measured, and that at the forks below the feeder sum- | 


mit, and found to yield 46.196 cubic feet per day. 
Cushing creek and Dutch run were not guaged, but 


the first is supposed by Mr. Mitchell to be equal | 


to Chest creek, and the second to the southwest 
branch of the Susquehanna, that is, they would yield 
67.114 feet per day. The whole supply of water then 


cannot be estimated at more than 182.773 cubic feet—— | 


a quantity probably insufficient to provide for leakage 
and evaporation. 

After completing his examination of the summit, Mr. 
Mitchell returned to the point, at which he first struck 
the river, and continued his levels to the mouth of 
Clearfield creek, where they were connected with those 
of Mr. Rawle, and thence to the mouth of Sinnemaho- 
ning, where they were connected with those of Mr. 
Wilson. The board were surprised to find, that the 


distance from the mouth of Juniata to Pittsburg, was | 


greater by this than the northern route. 
length is 365 miles and 28% 


#02 


Its computed 


840 above the Allegheny at Pittsburg. 

That part of the draft which exhibits the route from 
the summit by the lwo Lick, and Black Lick, to the 
Conemaugh, not having been surveyed, was taken from 
the state map. 

At a meeting of the board, which was held at the 
town of Clearfield, on the 31st August, it was determi- 
ned to explore a line from the Susquehanna by the 
Clearfield creek, to the head waters of the Conemaugh, 
and Francis W. Rawle, Esq. was selected for the per- 
formance of this duty. After an inevitable delay, caused 
principally by the difficulty of procuring proper instra- 
ments, Mr. Rawle commenced his operations at the 
mouth of the Clearfield, on the 26th September. From 
ihis point the levels were carried up the stream, to the 
summit of the dividing ridge between the Clearfield 
and a small branch of the north branch of Conemaugh, 
at the distance of 71 miles and 72 perches, and at an 
elevation of 946 fect. It was now necessary to déter- 
mine the relative heights of this summit, and the feeder 
line of the survey of 1824, which takes in the streams 
on the west side of the Allegheny mountain, upon 
which the prineipal dependence must be placed for a 
supply of water, A line was accordingly run to the level 
of that feeder, which was found to be 150.61 feet lower 
than the assumed summit. 

It was evident, therefore, that the summit of the canal 


)perches. The height of the | 
summit is 1273 feet above the Juniata at its mouth, snd | 


could be done to the depth of 220.34 feet below the 


top of the ridge, by a tunnel 567 perches in length. A 
\ feeder line was accordingly established at this level, 


/and was continued until it intersected the north branch 
_of the Conemaugh, 424 perches beJow Lilly’s Mill, and 
| 300 perches above the mouth of Ben’s creek;—the 
| distance from the summit level being six miles and 193 
perches. 

| It was not considered necessary to cont'nue this line 
‘further, as the ground had been surveyed by the late 
| commissioners, snd was then under examination by My. 
| Davies. It is now ascertained, that ‘the length of the 
| feeder on this side would be about 18 miles 

| Passing over to the Clearfield side, another feeder 
‘line was run, 3 miles and 153 perches in length, to 
| Storm’s mill stream, the mountain branch of the Clear- 
| field—this and the Munster branch were guaged, and 
| found to yield together 88.878 cubic feet per day. The 
streams from the mountain were not guaged by Mr. 
‘Rawle, but the water which they would furnish may 
'be determined from the measurement of Mr. Davies, 
‘and of the late commissioners. 
| The pass adopted by Mr. Rawle, was selected for its 
vicinity to the fceding streams. ‘To ascertain whether 
it was in fact the most eligible, a line of levels was ran 
| along the dividing ridge, chiefly on its summit; and wt 
|adistance of two miles from the first pass, another, 
| 84.36 feet lower, was found, between the leading 
branch of the Clearfield, and the Elk Lick branch of 
| Conemaugh. A deep cut of 66.25 feet, at the top di- 
minishing both ways, and 152 perches in length, would 
form a connexion on a level with the feeder line of 
Messrs. Holgate and Clark. 

From this place the levels were carried between the 
other head branches of Clearfield and Conemaugh, of 
Chest creek and Conemaugh, and of Chest creek and 
Black Lick, and the dividing ground was found to be 
generally of the same elevation as the pass first se- 
' lected. 

Mr. Rawle’s levels are connected with those of the 
late commissioners at their tunnel line, and with those 
of Mr. Mitchell at the mouth of Clearfield, and ‘also at 
a branch of Chest creek. 

The entire length of this route, from the mouth of 
Juniata to Pittsburg, is about 395 miles. Its lockage 
would be very considerable, the summit being 1457 
feet above the former, and 1024 fect above the latter 
point. 

The attention paid by the late commissioners to the 
' Juniata route, may be supposed to have obviated the 

necessity of further examination. But as a more eligible 
| pass was supposed by many to exist, and no surveys 
and levels had been carried down the Conemaugh and 
Kiskeminctas, the board early determined to empley a 
party in this quarter, and John Davies, Esq. of Dauphin, 
was placed at its head. 
| Mr. Davies began his operations on the Ist August, 
| by ascertaining the summit, on the Allegheny mountain, 
/ between Bob’s creck, a tributary of the Raystown 
‘branch, and Bew’s creek, a mountain branch of Cone- 
j}maugh. Extensive examinations were next made, in 
| order to determine whether, supposing this summit to 
| be depressed by a deep cut, or tunnel, water could be 
| obtained for the purposes of navigation, and levels were 
run to those streams on both sides of the mountain 
which were believed to be available. 

The measurement of streams on the east side, gave 
the following results: 

South Poplar Run, above Black’s saw mill, 1 cubic feet 
per sec. 
Spring branch of Frankstown branch, ubove Seth’s mill, 

7 cubic feet per sec. 
slair’s creek, 

Beaver dam, branch of Juniata, 
Cove creek, below M‘Kee’s mill, 
Unfortunately, however, this 


\ 


2 cubic feet per sec. 
7 0. 

do. 
ample supply of water, 
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lics too low to be introduced upon any Ie 
the summit might be passed. 

The first stream was measured 1275 fect below the | 
summit, and the last, which yields nearly twice as much | 
as all the rest; is 1531 feet below the same point. ‘he 
quantity they could supply for a practicable tunnel, is | 
very inconsiderable, | 

On the west side, measurements of the south fork of | 
Conemaugh were made by twu methods. The result by | 
the first, which is the sume used by thé late commis. | 
sioners, was 359.424 cubic feet per day, and by the | 
second, 559.685 feet. ‘Vhe same stream, in 1824, ap-| 
peared to yield 2.075 600 cubic feet per day, or nearly | 
six tities the quantity found by Mr. Davies. This dit- 
ference is remarkable, and must Nave an important | 
bearing on the question of a tunnel. Assuming the | 
measurement of Mr. Davies us correct, and supposing | 
the supply from Ben's creek, Bear Rock run, Laurel | 
Swamp branch, Beaver Dam run, ‘rout run and Laurel | 
run, to be ten feet per second, as fUund by the late éom- | 
missioners, we may estimate the entire supply of water 
from the western side, upon their tunnel level, at) 
1.223.560 cubic feet per day. 

Having finished his examination of the mountain, Mr. 
Davies proceéded with a line of levels down the Coneé- 
maugh, Kiskiminetas and Allegheny, to Pittsburg, and | 
has furnished the board with a detailed account of all | 
his operstions. 

The whole length of this route, from the mouth of 
the Juniata to Pittsburg, is 267 miles and 173 perches. 
The height of Bob’s creek summit, above the first 
of these points, is 2135 feet, and above Pittsburg, 1702 
feet. 

In the map and profile which accompanies this re- 
port, the Juniata portion has been projected from tle 
notes of the late commissioier's. 

General Lacock, a member of the board, accompa- 
nied Mr. Davies during the greater part of his opera- 
tions, and his presence is believed to have been highly 
advantayeous, 

_ _ ‘the board have thus submitted, with the utmost prac- 

ticable brevity, aske: ch of the surveys performed under 
their direction. For further detail, they must refer to 
the reports and drafts of the gentlemen employed; 
which, together with their ficid notes, are now forward- 
ed, and to the general map and profiles, éompiléd from 
tuese documents, by William Strick!and, Esq. a distin- 
guished professional engineer. 

Itis proper to mention, that no efforts have been 
spared to insure accuracy in the work. ‘The best instru- 
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It has been stated already, that the streams relied on 
to feed the summit of the former, yielded an aggregate 
of 1.770.611 cubic feet per day in the very dry season 
at which they were measured. The length of the feed- 
ers, and of that portion of the canal which they must 
exclusively supply, not having been ascertained, it is 
impossible to make an accurate estimate of the leakage 
and evaporation, but it will be safe to suppose that the 
loss trom these causes cannot exceed half a million cu- 
bic feet, in addition to the quantity lost at the imperfect 
dams which were used at guaging, and to the water fur- 
nished by the streams not measured. With this allow- 
ance there remains 1.270.611 cubic feet per day for the 
purposes of navigation. Supposing lock chambers of 
the size used for the Union Canal, (which is believed 
to be best) namely, 75 feet long, 85 wide, and of eight 
fect lift, this supply will be eqrual to 249 lockfulls, and 
ai the well Known rate of three lockfulls for two bouts, 
will be abundantly suflicient for an uninterrupted water 
communication. The entire length of this route, from 
the mouth of Juniata to Pittsburg, is about 553 miles. 
‘The elevation of the proposed tunnel above the former 


| point, is 1258 feet, and above the latter, 825, making 


in all 2083 feet of lockage, requiring 260 locks of eight 
feet lift. The rate at which a boat, carrying 20 tons, 
may be drawn by a single horsé on a well constructed 
canal, is from 24 to 3 miles an hour; and supposing no. 
lockage to intervene, the average distance which a boat 
would pass over per day, may be fixed at 30 miles. At 
this rate, the time of transportation on the northern 
rotite, between the points abovementioned; would be 
about 12 days, independent of lockage, which at ten 
minutes for each lock, is 43 hours, or fourdays, making 
the whole passage 16 days. It is not possible, from the 
imperfect data in the possession of the board, accurate- 
ly to estimate the cost of this route; still as some such 
calculation must enter into a decision upon its compara- 
tive merits, the opinion of Mr. Strickland, founded up- 
on the best information within his reach, has been ob- 
tained. His estimate amounts in the whole to $4,324,100. 
The particulars composing this sum, together with the 
estimates of the other three routes, formed, on the same 
principles, are annexed to this report. ‘They must be 
regarded only as approximations to the truth, which may 
answer the purpose of a general comparison. 

The ground through which the northern route must 
pass, so far as it has been examined, presents no serious 
impediments to the construction of a canal. It may gen- 
erally be located upon bottom land adjoining the streams, 
and stone, timber, and other materials of excellent qual- 


ments were proctred, and the board have reason to | ity may every where be had. 
' . - 


believe, were skilfully employed. A connexion of levels 


with those of the late commissioncrs at the mouth of Ju-| p 


niata, and at Lilly’s mill, west of the Allegheny moun- 


In turning to the Juniata route, the best method of 
| passing the Allegheny mountain presents itself, as the 
| first and most important question. A majority of the 







tain, exhibits a difference of 15 feet in the intervening | late commissioners were of opinion, that a tunnel sunk 
distance. ‘The same levels were tested by the known | 754 feet below the summit which they selected, would 
elevation of Pittsburg above tide water, and found to} be at once practicable and effectual. Kal 
correspond within about three feet. | It must be observed, however, that the streams relied 
The board take pleasure in expressing entire satis-| on to feed this tunnel, yielded, when measured by Mr. 
faction with all the gentlemen by whom these examina-!| Davies, only about one half the water which the late 
tions were made. ‘the arduous duty enjoited by their! commissioners expected to derive from them. The 
instructions, was performed with such fidelity, intelli-| drought of last year was indeed excessive, but the same 
gence and perseverance, as entitle them’to the thanks | cause may occur again, and a work of such magnitude, 
and confidence of the public. | difficulty and expense, as the proposed tunnel, should 
Upon the facts above referred to, « comparison of | not be undertaken without a full assurance that when 
routes remains to be attempted. | completed it would answer the purpose intended. 7 he 
It appears to be evident that the West Branch and| board are therefore compelled to say, that there is no 
Clearfield routes cannot enter into competition with the | certainty of supplying a tunnel with water, unless it be 
othertwo. ‘The former is longer to Pittsburg, and would | depressed much lower than was comtemplated by the 
be longer to Lake Erie, than the northern route. It} late commissioners. The consequent increase of length 
cannot be supplied with water at the summit, and as a | is an insuperable objection. 
portage line, it bears no comparison with the Juniata,| ‘The number of locks which must be crowded together. 
which is 100 miles shorter. The Clearfiel@ route would | at both ends of the tunnel, is in the opinion of the board 
be longer and more expensive thai’ eitherof the others. | another serious difficulty. From the Jumiata, at the junc-, 
It has less Water and considerably more el¢vation than | tion of the southwest and Beaver dam branches, to the 
the northern route. 1 ; forks of the south branch of Conemaugh, a direct dis- 
The board proceed, therefore, t) an examination of | tance of 17 miles, there would be required, supposing 
the northern and Juniata routes. ‘the tunnel completed, no less than 166 locks of 8 feet 
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lift, to pass which, at ten minutes for each lock, would 
occupy 27 2-3 hours, or 3 days. 

These circumstances, viewed in connexion with the 
expense of the undertaking, have satisfied the board, 
that unless a more favorable situation than Blair’s, or | 
Bob’s creek gap can be found, the idea of a tunnel 
must be wholly abandoned. This opinion, however, is 
given with great deference to the former commissioners, 
whose talents, industry an zeal are entitled to the 
highest respect. 

The hope of accomplishing an unbroken water com- 
munication by the Juniata route being thus laid aside, 
the board have taken into consideration the propriety | 
and probab!e effects of a portage over the mountain. 
For this purpose, the pass surveyed by Mr. Davies, | 
must certainly be preferred, as it is lower, and ascends | 
more gradually than Blair’s gap. | 

it has been suggested, that a basin be established at | 
the junction of the southwest and Beaver dam branch- | 
es of Juniata, capable of holding 100 boats, and pro- 
vided with the necessary cranes, store-houses, &c.— 
That a rail road of the best construction be carried a- 
long the southwest branch to Black’s mill, a distance 
of 12 miles, with a rise of 277 feet, or at an angle of 
4 of adegree. From this point to the summit of the | 
mountain, is about 5 miles, with arise of 1276 feet. 
To overcome this, five inclined planes, separated by 
short levels, are contemplated. Each inclined plane | 
will have a rise of 255 feet in a mile, forming an angle | 
of 2} degrees. Upon each level a brake may be con- | 
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and it is suggested, that without delaying such legisla- 


| tive measures, as may be necessary for commencing and 


prosecuting the work, the final decision between the 
routes be referred to a board of disinterested profes- 
sional engineers, constituted in such manner as the Le- 
gislature may think proper, and acting in conjunction 
with the commissioners. 

‘The board do not hesitate to say, that the practica- 
bility of a communication, by one er other of the routes 
proposed, which sha'l answer all valuable and useful 
purposes, is satisfactorily ascertained, and that the com- 


/monwealth may safely determine, not only on its com- 


mencement, but on its completion. They therefore 


recommend, that such steps be taken towards the ac. 


complishment of the whole work, as will insure its ac- 
live prosecution, as soon as the most eligible route shall 
have been fixed with certainty. 

Before leaving that portion of the report, which has 
reference to the surveys, it may be proper to mention, 
that the citizens of Bedtord county have caused a canal 
route to be surveyed, which follows the Raystown 
branch of Juniata, and crosses the mountain between 
the liead waters of that stream, and of Shade creek, a 


| tributary of Conemaugh. From the report of this sur- 


vey, it would appear to present many advantages for 
the location of acanai. ‘Ihe pass at the mountain, is 
represented to be lower than that of Bob’s creek, and 


itis asserted, that abundance of water might be intro- 


duced into a tunnel, of not more than 435 perches. 
Although this route has not been accurately survey- 


structed for regulating the motion of the ascending and | ed, under the direction of the board—it did not entirely 
descending loads. Wherever the brake is used, the | escape their attention. That part, which lies between 
railway must be double. In other places it may be sin- | Shade creck and the town of Bedford, was examined, 
gle, with sidelings to permit vehicles to pass each other. |at their request, by Gen. Lacock, in September last. 
On the top of the mountain, it is believed, a level may | His report agrees generally with the results of the Bed- 
be formed for the distance of a mile. From the summit | ford survey, except as to the water discharged by Shade 
westward, the descent is gradual to the forks of the south | creek, which he estimates at from 4 to 44 cubic feet 
branch of the Conemaugh, being 1000 feet in 11 miles, | per second, while the measurement in December last, is 
or less than one degree. At the point last mentioned, | stated at 18 feet per second. 
a basin is proposed, similar to that cast of the mountain. } It may be doubted, whether at the height practicable 
The entire length of the route, from the mouth of Ju-| for a tunnel, the supply of water, wou!d be greater than 
niata to Pittsburg, will then be about 267 miles, and | in the vicinity of Blair’s gap — General Lacock believ- 
173 perches. The distance from the former point to! ed it would not; and in conformity with his opinion, the 
the proposed eastern basin, is 126 miles, with a rise of | idea of a more accurate survey was abandoned. But if 
582 feet. | the supply be sufficient, this is probably the best point 
The distance from the proposed western basin to) at which a canal could pass the Allegheny mountain.— 
Pittshurg, is 113 miles, and the descent 6994 feet. The | The distance would be but nine miles greater than by 
whole lockage, therefore, will be 12814 feet, requiring | the Frankstown branch. 
560 locks of 8 feet lift. The length of the portage is| Upon the whole, it appears to the board, that this 
28 miles. ‘The time of passing the canal, at 30 miles} route may deserve a more particular investigation, 
per day, would be eight days. ‘To pass the locks, | before the line of the state canal be finally determined 
would occupy 26 2-3 hours, or nearly three days, and | on, 
the unloading, re-loading, and crossing the mountain,; In obedience to the injunctions contained in the sev- 
may be fixed at two days more, making 13 days for the | enth section of the act of 7th April last, the commission- 
whole passage. | ershave made the inquiries therein directed, and sub- 
An estimate of the expense of this route, in the | mit the following result: 
mode proposed, framed upon such information as could| — 1. That the establishment and management of a fund, 
be obtained, las been made by Mr. Strickland, and is! for the execution of the work proposed, must be com- 
annexed hereto. It amounts to 3,045,900 dollars. | mensurate with the probable cost, and must be so ar- 
The act of Assembly, from which t!< board derives | ranged, as to provide for the necessary expenditure, 
its power, refers exclusively to the establishment of a| from time to time, as it may be required, in the most 
navigable communication between the eastern and west- | economical and least burthensome manner. For this 
ern waters of the state. It is evident, therefore, that | purpose, considerable authority must be delegated, of 
within the strict limit of their duty, they must recom- | a highly confidential character, and it is believed that 
mend the northern route, because that alone affords the | such authority may best be executed by a commission, 
means of continued water communication. But it may composed of the officers of the government. It is there- 
| 





perhaps be a question, whether the advantages possess- | fore respectfully suggested, that such a commission be 
ed by the Juniata route, with reference to cost and dis-| established, and that the persons composing it, be de- 
tance, do not counterbalance the inconvenience of a| nominated “The commissioners of the fund for the im- 
portage. The commissioners have a'ready stated the) provement of the state; that a fund be established, 
facts which have come to their knowledge, calculated | appropriated exclusively to sich works as may be un- 
to throw light on this important point, but much re-| dertaken by the state, and pledged for the payment of 
mains to be done before a final decision can safely be | the principal and interest of such loans as may be 
formed. Accurate estimates, founded upon examina-} raised; that this fund be composed of such revenue as 
tions by scientific engineers, should first be made, and may be provided for the purpose, and of the tolls which 
every cucumstance entitled to weight, be distinctly as | may be received from the work; that the accounts of 
certaincd., All this may be done in the ensuing season, | this fund be kept separate from the other funds and 
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accounts of the state, and the whole be under the con- | 
trol and management of the said commissioners; that | 
the said commissioners be authorised, from time to | 
time, to borrew such sums as may be necessary for | 
prosecuting the work, not exceeding in any one year) 
dollars, nor in the whole 
dollars, at arate of interest not exceeding 
per cent., payable quarter yearly, the principal reim- 
bursable at such time, as may be agreed upon with the | 
lenders, not being longer than twenty years; and to is- | 


"REMARKS ON THE 
LEGAL PROVISIONS FOR EDUCATION, 
IN PENNS¥LYANIA, 


Remarks on the Provisions made by Law, for the sup 
port of Education in Pennsylvania, from the first set- 
tlement of the Province in 1682, to the year 1826.— 
By Walter R. Johnson. 


From the United States Literary Gazette, for May 1826. 
That the founder and proprietary of Peunsylvania 


sue transferable certificates of such loans; and that the | was not, as some seem to suppose, insensible to the ad- 
said commissioners be authorised and required from | yantages of general education, we may be satisfied by a 


time to time, to pay over such moneys as may be neces- | recurrence to the preamble to his “Frame ef Govern- 
sary, to those who are intrusted with the execution of | ment,” promulgated about the time of his arrival witl 


the improvement. | the colony. In this, he declares, “that which makes a 

2. “ The terms upon which loans can be obtained,” good constitution must keep it,—namely men of wis- 
will of course be Jiable to some fluctuation. It is not | dom and virtue,—qualities, that, because they descend 
believed that any very serious change is likely to take | not with worldly inheritance, must be carefully propa- 
place, and the credit of the state is so high, as to war- gated by a virtuous education of youth.” Jn the body 
rant the opinion, that loans may be had on the most} of the “Frame,” it was expressly provided, that “the 
favorable terms, | governor and provincial council shall erect and order aff 

The commissioners are well assured, that at the pre- public schouls.”’ With this injunction he conscientious- 
sent time, the state making an adequate provision in | ]y complied, by incorporating, in 1697, a body politic, 
the first place, for the payment of interest, could dis-| under the name of “the Overseers of the Schools”-—a 
pose of a five per cent. stock, of one million dollars, | body, composed, as might have been expected, princi- 


redeemable in not less than 20 years, at a premium of | pally of persons of his own religious persuasion, whose 
five per cent. That a deferred stock, redeemable in not | number was limited to fifteen, and whose authority ex- 
less than 25 years, the interest to commence at the ex-| tended to the various schools within the city and su- 
piration of five years, at the rate of six percent. (with | burbs of Philadelphia,—and_ those were probably all, 
respect to which also, they made inquiry) could not be | that at so early a period, could be deemed worthy of 
sold at par, or on any terms likely to be satisfactory; and | the attention of the government. ‘This corporation has, 


that a stuck bearing a less interest than five per cent. | we believe, existed from the date abovementioned, un- 


could not be sold at par. | 
5. *'To provide for the payment of interest on loans, 
and the final liquidation of the principal,” twe sources | 
may be relied upon—a revenue to be raised in such 
manner as the wisdom of the Legislature may devise, 
and the income to be received from the work. - All ex- | 
perience warrants the belief, that the latter may be cal- | 
culated upon, after the improvement shall be completed, | 
not only to pay the interest, but also to furnish the means | 
of gradually extinguishing the principal of the debt;— | 
and even during the progress of the undertaking, as | 
parts are finished, some income may be expected from | 
them, applicable to the pay ment of interest, but to what | 
extent cannot now be estimated. 
It might not seem necessary, therefore, to do more | 
than to provide, from time to time, such revenue as the | 
state of the debt and the income may render indispen- 
sable. But in the opinion of the board, a better plan | 
of proceeding would be, at once to raise a revenue equal | 
to the interest of the estimated maximum of the debt | 


to be contracted, which it is believed could be done | 
without inconvenience. The surplus in each year, be- | 
yond what is necessary for the payment of interest, | 


may be applied by the commissioners to the execution | 
of the work. Such application will, to an equal amount, 
lessen the debt to be contracted, and will so far be 
the most simple, economical and efficient, sinking fund, 
as it will be free from all the charges and disadvantages 
of the uperation usually called by that name. It will 
have the effect also of enabling the state, at all times, 
to borrow upon the best terms, an advantage which can 
in no way be so perfectly secured, as by a previous, | 
ample, and easily understood provision for the payment 
of interest. 

The revenue thus raised after the completion of the 
improvement, will be sufficient, together with the tolls 
to insure the rapid extinguishment of the debt, or to 
enable the state to accomplish other great public ob- 
jects. All which is respectfully submitted. 


By order of the Board, 
JOHN SERGEANT, President. 


} 





Attest, 
Jos. Mlnyvainr, Secredary. 
Philadelphia, Feby. 3, 1826 


til the original charter, with the same organization, and 
through a succession of persons of the same religious 
persuasion, to the present time. The overseers have 
at this time, the superintendence of twelve or thirteen 


| schools. Of these, the classical establishment in Fourth 


street has always been conspicuous for the merits of its 
teachers, and for diffusing among the society a liberal 
share of learning, of science, and of refinement. 

The facts just stated go far to exonerate the benevo- 
lent “Miquon” and his followers from the charge of 
hostility te the cause of goud learning. If any one still 
doubt, whether their discarding the notion, that great 
learning is essential to the success and usefulness of 2 


| religious teacher, do not amount to a renunciation of 


learning in general, let him examine the lists of distin- 
guished members of the learned professions, literary and 


| scientific societies, and institutions of education, within 


their “beautiful city;”’ or let him visit the private dwel- 
lings of the respectable ‘‘Friends” in any of the older 


| counties in Pennsylvania, and examine their libraries. 


If the charactcr and views of the proprietary were 
truly represented in his ‘Frame of Government,” above 


| quoted, and if the same denomination of persons had 


continued to constitute a majority of the population, 


and of the councils of the state, the governor and pro- 


vincial council might have been very proper deposito- 
ries for the important trust of popular education. But 
what was a very discreet arrangement, while the en- 
lightened Penn himself filled the office of chief magis- 
trate, proved to be avery inauspicious one, under many 
of his successors. Such menas John Evans, Charles 
Gookin, and George Thomas, who, in the capacity of 
lieutenant-governors, represented, at different times,the 
principal proprietaries of Pennsylvania, found too much 
of their time occupied in managing their contests with 
the provincial assembly, and in proving their loyalty by 
opposing public sentiment, to allow any great share of 
attention to be bestowed upon the true interests of the 
people. Education, therefore, among many other pri- 
mary concerns of a free government, seems to have been 
without a guardian, except within the limited jurisdic- 
tion of the corporation before mentioned. ‘lhe records 
of legislative proceedings, during the long period from 
the settlement of the province to the revolution, will be 
searched in vain, for any evidence of cven a disposition 








tu legislate, directly upon the subject. By a diligent 
examination of those documents, we have found but 
four acts, which even incidentally involve the subject. 
‘'wo of these are private laws, granting to particular 
churches, the right of raising by lottery, small sums of 
money, to be employed in building school-housess The 
others, which were passed in 1712 and in 1730 respec- 
tively provide that “all religious societics of proféstants, 
withifi the province, shall be allowed to purciiase lands 
and tenements for burying grounds, and for erecting 
houses of religious worship, schools, and hospitals.””— 
Slight as the influence of these laws, which seem to tol- 
érate, rather than encourage education, must have been 
upon the progress Of intelligence; yet we apprehend, 
they have tended, in no small degree to prevent the es- 
tablishment of a more general system of education 
throughout the state. For, besides the particular schools 
attached to many of the separate societies, several de- 
hominations have larger establishments, to which youth 
of the same sect resort for instruction. As examples 
6f the latter kind we mention the Friends’ School at 
Weston, and the Academy ofthe Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia. ‘These partial sectarian establishments 
satisfy the demands of a portion of the community, and 
render them indifferent or averse to a system founded 
on an equal distribution of the benefits and expenses of 
education. 

But in addition to the injudicious assignment of the 
superintendencé of public schools exclus:vely to the 
governor and council, and the subsequent practice of 
religious societies in confining their exertions for edtuca- 
tidn to youth of their own persuasion, it may be sugges- 
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recommendation from the executive council, who assert- 
ed, that a general neglect of the great duty of educa. 
tion was observed both in town and country, while the 
growing attention of other states invited the youth from 
Pennsylvania, and produced effects ‘equally repug- 
nant to public benefit and private convenience.” ‘Ihe 
alteration of the charter of the collége, in opposition to 
the wishes, and in defiance of the remonstrances of the 
trustees and govérnors of the instituiion, was not a very 
auspicious commencement of legislative patronage. But 
it arose from a belief, that an undue pre-eminence was 
given to some religious societies, to the prejudice of 
others, and from a requisition in the original charter, 
which allied it too closely to the government of Britain, 
by making the allegiance of its governors to that state, a 
pre-requisite to any official act. The effect of a narrow, 
exclusive spirit, which would confine the advantages of 
a seat of learning to particular sects, seems to have been 
viewed in a just light by the council, and was deprecat- 
ed in language, which we think cannot be too’often're- 
peated at the present day: “*For us, it is sufficient to 
observe that as learning or science are of no party or 
sect, we wish to see them promoted on the most liberal 
principles, giving to every denomination equal rights 
and privileges.” We refer to these proceedings in re- 
lation to the University of Permsylvania, as furnishing” a’ 
precedent, by which the legislature appears to have 
| been guided, in the acts of incorporation of many of the 
seminaries established at later periods. For they have 
guarded them against the evil in question, by providing, 
| in the charters, that no particular religious opinions shal} 
operate to exclude any individual, either as trustee, in- 


ted, that the constant intlux of foreigwers, differing | structor or student, from the benefits of the tespective 
widely from each other in language, habits, manners, | institutions. 

and, above all, in their ideas respecting the importance | From the period of which we have been sptaking, to 
of education, must have opposéd no slight obstacle to | the adoption of the present constitution in 1790, little 
any general, concerted efforts for the diffusion of intel. | more than'ten years, two new colleges and six academ- 





lectual light, and of the consequent habits of chastened 
social order. Thus the revolution found Pennsylvania, 
as it found many other states in the confederacy, desti- 
tute of any general system of instruction, and with no 
small portion of her population in the most abject state 
of ignorance. We speak now with reference to that part 
of her population, which it behoves every wise legisla- 
ture to furnish with means and inducements for im- 
provement,—the yeomanry, and all the middling and 
poorer classes, both in town and country. An institu- 
tion had been founded by private subscription in 1749, 
and chartered, and moderately endowed by the proprie- 
taries in 1755, under the name of the “College, Aca- 
demy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia.” But ati 
institution of this kind could do Kittle towards supplying 
the deficiency of common schools. 

The first constitution of the state was adopted about $ 
months after the declaration of independence, a period 
of alarm and peril, in which, it would seem, that self- 
preservation must have absorbed all other concerns; yet 
the convention which formed it, contained among its 
thembers such men as Benjamin Franklin and David 
Rittenhouse, and could, therefore, hardly fail of having 
its attention directed to the important subject of legal 
provision for public instruction. Accordingly, we find 
in the “plan or frame of government,” then adopted, an 
article, requiring that “a school, or schools, shall be es- 
tablished in each county by the legislature, for the con- 
venient instruction of youth, with such salaries to the 
masters, paid by the public, as may enable them to in- 
struct youth at low prices;” andfurther, ‘that all useful 
learning shall be duly encouraged and promoted in ene 
or more universities.” 


was first obeyed. In 1779, the legislature passed a law 


to confirm the estates and Interests of the College, Ac- 


The latter of these injunctions 


| ies were founded. For the incorporating, altering, or 
| aiding of these, including what was done for the univer- 
| sity, no less than twenty different kiws were enacted.— 
One feeble effort only seems to have been made during 
the same period, to comply with the first injunction of 
the constitution above cited. In 4786, a grant of ter 
| thousand acres of land was made to Dickinson College, 

and the same act which conferred the donation, set a- 
| part sixty thousand acres tobe appropriated to the pur- 
| pose of supporting sohools throughout the state.— 
| Whether this land has ever been surveyed and “loca- 
| ted,” or not, We are unable to say, as we have observed 

0 reference to it, in any of the numerous laws passed 

since thattime. One thing, however, is certain, —that 
| the cause of general education, in common schools, has 

never been in the least promoted by the appropriation. 
| Butthough all the patronage of the Sia'e was bestow- 
ed upon collegiate institutions and academies, an at- 
tempt was made to prevent them from becoming nur- 
series of aristocracy,by making the boards of trustees so’ 
rlumerous, as to constitute a kind of popular assemblies. 
Thus, the Episcopal Academy was furnished with a 
hoard of sixteen members; Germantown and Washing» 
ton, each with twenty-one; the University with twenty- 
five; Reading Academy with twenty-nine; Dickinson 
College with forty-one; and Franklin College with forty- 
five! Most of the members of these multitudinous 
| boards of trustees were, ot necessity, persons who had 
| little or no experience in the concerns of seminaries of 
| learning. ‘Their notions were, of course, crude, vision- 

ary, and often contradictory; so that if they did not ef- 

fectually prevent, they certainly did not promote the suc- 

cess of the institutions committed to their charge.— 

Where responsibility is much divided, duty is often 

wholly neglected, In short, had tlie legislature been 


ae 


ademy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia, and to | determined to thwart the purposes, retard the progress, 
amend and alter the charter conformable to the revolu- | and ruin the prospects of these institutions, we can con- 


tion, and to tbe constitution and government of the 


State. In the year following it was erected into an uni. 
versity. These proceedings were in Consequence ofa | 


| ceive of no expedient more happy for accomplishing 
| thew design. 
in the convention which amended the constitution in 


1829. } 


1799, the clause respecting education, was, at the sug- 
gestion of Timothy Pickering, who was a member of 
that body, altered, with a view to insure the extension 
of the blessings of knowledge to every member of the 
community. It requires that “the legislature shall, as 
soon as conveniently may be, provide by law for the es- 
tablishment of schools throughout the State, in such a 
manner that the poor may be taught gratis;’’ and that 
**the arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more 
seminaries of learning.” This clause, we are confident, 
was never intended to be made the foundation of laws 
for the education of the poor as a distinct class, and, least 
of all, did it look to their being taught in separate estab- 
lishments. It doubtless contemplated that system of 
“schools throughout the state,” with which Col. Picker- 
ing had been familiar from his youth, and which, for a 
century before he was born, had been spreading its be- 
nign influence over the social conditjon of New-Eng- 
land. 

But though this was obviously the intention of the 
authors of the clause, it has received, until very lately, 
an entirely different interpretation at Harrisburg. Noth- 
ing- was done in obedience to this article of the consti- 
tution, so far as it relates to common schools, until 1809, 
when an act was passed “fur the education of the poor 
gratis.”” It required a report to be made by the asses- 
sors of the townships, wards, and boroughs, to the com- 
missioneys of the respective counties, of all children with- 
in certain ages, whose parents were unable to provide 
for their education. | When the lists were approved by 
the commissioners, it was notified to the parents of such 
children, that they might send them to ‘the most con- 
venient school,” und the expense of their tuition was de- 
frayed out of the county treasury. ‘The defects of this 
law were so numercus, and opened so wide a door for 
deception and cupidity, that a modification, so far as it 
applied to the cities, became indispensable. This will 
appear evident, when it is recollected, that for the tui- 
tion of only 1828 poor children, for about 8 months, in 
the year 1811, the city and county of Philadelphia paid 
no less than 12,124 dollars. Extravagant as this sum 
may appear, it would not have been so enormous, had 
the youth, on whose account it was paid,been faithfully, 
or even tolerably instructed. But in that, as well as in 
other parts of the State, there was often a gross neglect 
of duty on the part of instructors, towards the poor chil- 
dren entered on their lists, and a still greater indiffer- 
ence among parents, to the acceptance of this public 
dole of knowledge, thus ungraciously held out to their 
offspring. ~ 

From the adoption of the constitution to the passage 
of this poor law, the legislature had passed no less than 
thirty-five acts for the benefit of higher institutions. One 
college and nine new academics had been established, 
most of which were ‘endowed’ with sums varying from 
five hundred toa thousand dollars each, and in return for 
this liberality, were required to educate each a certain 
number of poor children gratis. 

The idea of making the boards of trustees popular as- 
semblies, appears to have been abandoned, and more ra- 
tional numbers assigned, than those which had been im- 
posed upon the earlier corporations. Five, seven, or 
nine persons had, before 1811, begun to be considered 
fully competent to manage concerns, exactly similar to 
those, which, in 1785-6, had been cautiously committed 
to bands, whose ranks might have formed no indifferent 
military cordon, around their whole jurisdiction. 

Other features were, however, introduced into the or- 
ganization of these new establishments, no less detri- 
mental to their success. The trustees were, in many in- 
stances, to be chosen by the electors of the county, and 
a certain proportion were to vacate their seats every 
year, to make room for new candidates. ' This practice, 
upplied to literary institutions, is ‘rotation in office’ with 
a vengeance. It is not wonderful, that men, who held 
their seats by so feeble a tenure, as that which kept 
popular favorites in place, during the political tornadoes 
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fifteen years ago, should feel but little security in pro- 
posing measures for the welfare of the institutions over 
which their precarious authority extended; still less 
could persons, disposed to encourage seats of learning, 
by donations or otherwise, feel any confidence that 
their benefactions would be duly applied. _ Private pa- 
tronage was accordingly withheld. Hence, most of 
these ‘endowed’ establishments drooped in poyerty and 
insignificance, and instead of being able to afford gra- 
tuitous assistance to poer children, they soon became 
themselves the mendicant children of the state. By a 
reference to the journals of the assembly for the present 
year, (1826) it will be seen, that many of them still re- 
main in the condition of sturdy petitioners, and that to 
some of the most importunate, a scanty pittance is,from 
time to time, doled out by their constitutional guar- 
dians,—the representatives of one of the richest millions 
of freemen on the globe. 

The burden imposed upon the city of Philadelphia by 
the law of 1809, led to an alteration in 1812, by which 
the county commissioners were required to fix upon, 
and agree with those teachers, to whom poor children 
within the city and its environs were to be committed. 
Stili, large sums of money were expended, and but lit- 
tle knowledge diffused. In 1818, however, the city and 
county were erected into a district, called ‘the First 
School District of Pennsylvania.” It is divided into 8 
sections, and its concerns committed to eighty one di- 
rectors, of whom those belonging to the city and liber- 
ties are appointed by the mynicipal authorities, and 
those appertaining to the country sections by the court 
of Quarter Sessions. These directors elect from among 
themselves a select body, called the controllers, whose 
number is to be one sixth of that of the directors them- 
selves. ‘The controllers have power to erect houses, 
provide books, and make rules for the government of 
the schools; and to establish a model school to qualify 
teachers for the other schools of the same class. They 
are required to publish annually a statement of their 
accounts, and the number of children educated under 
their care. 

‘The controllers are confined to the Lancasterian plan 
of instruction in all their establishments within the incor- 
porated districts. Ofthese, they have nine under their 
charge, with an aggregate of 3,507 children, of both 
sexes, who, as we are informed by their reports, are 
taught the alphabet, spelling, writing, reading, & arith- 
metic, and in some of the schools, grammar and geo- 
graphy. Needlework, plaiting of straw, and other 
branches of industry, form a part of the instruction of 
the girls. 

As to the expense of this system, compared with that 
of the unsystematic management of 1809, the balance is 
greatly in favor of the present mode of educating the 
poor. The nine schools of mutual instruction, with 
their 3,507 scholars, cost, during the year 1825, only 
11,500 dollars, whereas the same number of pupils in 
1811, on the plan then in operation, would have cost no 
less than 34,900 dollars. In speaking of the effect of 
the present system, the controllers observe: 

“The experience of each successive year confirms 
the opinion often proclaimed, concerning the utility of 
the Lancasterian method of instruction; and the con- 
trollers have only to lament that the number of pupils is 
not equal to the liberal opportunities furnished for their 
education.” 

If we mistake not, every report which the controllers 
have yet made, has contained some similar lamentation 
about the indifference of the poor, both parents and 
children, to these ‘liberal opportunities.’ We entertain 
the highest opinion of the public spirit and intelligence 
of Mr. Vaux and the gentlemen associated with him in 
this work of benevolence; and as we are sure that their 
sagacity must penetrate the true cause of this reluctance 
on the part of the poor, so we feel confident, that their 
candor and patriotism will ere long impel them to ex- 
pose the evil, and suggest the remedy. ' 
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In 1822, the city and incorporated boroughs ‘of Lan- 
caster county, were erected intothe Second School Dis- 
trict;’ with powers, privileges and duties similar to those 
just described. ‘I'wo or three other counties likewise 
obtained modifications of the law of 1809, so far as the 
same applied te themselves. But local and partial legis- 
lation could not satisfy the demand ofthe times. __Igno- 
vance still abounded. The march of improvement in 
other states was fast leaving Pennsylvania in the back 
ground as to every thing that commands respect in the 
intellectual character of a community. The richest and 
poorest classes were in some sort provided for, but mul- 
titudes whocould not be ranked among the former, and 
would not be placed in the latter denomination, were al- 
most or altogether without the means of mental improve- 
ment.— None of the effects of such a system as was con- 
templated by the constitution were yet visible. It was 
perceived, that the plan of erecting separate schools for 
the poor, adopted in Philadelplia and Lancaster, might 
answer indifferently well, where the poor were numer- 
ous enough to form large classes, and kcep each other 
in countenance, while they accepted the public bounty: 
but that the same plan would not prosper in the coun- 
try, where but few could be embodied, and those few 
preferred ignorance to the humiliation of being set a- 
part and distinguished as a corps of paupers. Exertions 
were therefore made by those who saw the necessities 
of the State, to supply her deficiencies, by laying the 
foundation of such a system as should not only comply 
with the letter and spirit of the constitution, and with 
the practice of other states, but also in some degree with 
the demands of the age and of the national character.— | 
With these ends in view, the legislature, in 1824, passed 
alaw, providing that every township should elect three | 
suitable persons, to be called ‘schoolmen,’ who should | 
superintend the education of the poor children within 
their townships, and ‘cause them to be instructed and 
treated as other children are treated.’ ‘Lhis last injunc- 
tion, we think, it must have puzzled even the ‘school- 
men,’ with all their ingenuity, to obey, so long as the 
difference of treatment was founded ona distinction crea- 
ted by the public authority. 

‘This law was applicable to the whole State, with the 
exception of the two school districts before named. The 
funds for defraying the expenses of educating the poor 
were still drawn from the county treasury, and paid un- 
der the authority of the schoolmen to the teachers whom 
they might approve, for instructing the indigent stu- 
dents. But when any township voted to accept the 
further provisions of this law, it authorized the school- 
men to fulfil the directions of those provisions; which 
were io divide the township into school districts, and to 
erect and establish schools at the public expense, to 
which all children belonging to the district might be 
sent for three years, at any time between the age of 6 and 
14. Underthese provisions, also, the monies raised for 
the purposes of education, were assessed by the school- 
men, and applied under their sele direction, they exam- 
ined the teachers, and had a general supervision and 
control oyer the schools in their respective townships 
and boroughs. 

In speaking of this law, we use the past tense, for it 
is no longer in existence. While p nning these re- 
marks, we are informed, that the legislature at Harris- 


burg have, in their wisdom, unconditionally repealed 
the whole law. 


\ 


Thus that famed matron, wife t? Ulysses, 
Each night, each day’s work picked in pieces. 


We think the ‘glorious uncertainty of the law,’ was 
never more unfortunately exemplified. But in this case 
the legislature has not acted without precedent. The 
University of Pennsylvania passed through the hands of 
their predecessors, first, from the state ofa royal,to that 
of a constitutional college; next to an university; then 
pack to its chrysalis state, of ‘College, Academy, and 


sity once more, 
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charitable School,’ and, finally, to the form of an univer- 
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The exertions made in some of the counties to obtain 
the repeal of the law of 1824, gave rise to the publica- 
tion of a series of essays in a weekly journal [the Bucks 
County Patriot] in favor of its continuance. These es- 
says have since been collected into a pamphlet, which 
contains some very just and original remarks, and co- 
gent reasoning’ in favor of common schools. But it is 
principally occupied with the details of a report, made 
some time before, to the legislature of Kentucky, by 
commissioners appointed for that purpose. The author 
labours, by his quotations and reflections, to establish 
two points, which, we think, require no proof. 

Ist. That the education of the laboring class is in the 
highest degree desirable. 

2d. ‘That for the promotion and attainment of this im- 
portant object, the system of common schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of all classes, is the cheapest, the 
most efficient, the least objectionable, and the most con- 
genial to our free institutions. 

So far, however, are these self-evident truths from be- 
ing received in Pennsylvania, that she soon destroyed 
the only practical acknowledgment which she has ever 
made of their justness and utility. The last mentioned 
law was abolished in 1826, and that of 1809, with all its 
objectionable features was revived by the same act 
which repeated the statute of 1824. The colleges and 
academies however, are annually multiplying; and these, 
so far as they produce any visible effect, are only in- 
creasing the distance between the different ranks of so- 
ciety,—a distance, which, if we understand their char- 
acter, Pennsylvanians ought to be the last to approve. — 
Since 1809, the number of academies has been increas- 
ed from fifteen to jifty,—of the colleges from three to 
six*, and a second yniversity has been added. The 
number of laws passed since the revolution, including 
those which have made and unmade systems, which 
have aided or encumbered seminaries, and which have 
created or annihilated ‘bodies corporate forever,’ is no 
less than one hundred and fifty four. Now supposing, 
what seems a very moderate calculation, that each law 
occupied in its various stages one entire day of the time 
of both houses, and that the number and pay of mem- 
bers were the same as at present, then the enactment 
of these laws alone, without taking into account the 
sums voted away by them, must have cost the state more 
than sixty thousand dullurs. The whole amount of ap- 
propriations for education in colleges and academics, 
since the foundation of the government, is ahout 150,- 
000 dollars. And yet, ifwe except the medical depart- 
ment of the University (which, in truth, has no connex- 
ion with general education,) there is not a seminary in 
the State, to be compared to even the second rate insti- 
tutions in other parts ofthe Union. Had one tenth part 
of the money which has passed into the pockets of le- 
avon for making partial, local, inefficient enactments, 

een expended forty years ago in maturing a well diges- 
ted system of common schools, and of higher institu- 
tions, Pennsylvania might have spared herse}]f the dis- 


*The dates of incorporation of the several colleges 
and universities are as follows; 

The University of Pennsylvania, first chartered in 1753 
—erected into a university, March 16, 1780; Dickinson 
College at Carlisle, incorporated September 9, 1783; 
Franklin College at Lancaster, March 10, 1787; Wash- 
ington College at Washington, 1787; Jefferson College 
at Canonsburg, January 15, 1802; Allegheny College 
at Meadville, March 25, 1817; Western University at 
Allegheny near Pittsburg, February 18, 1819; Lafayette 
Military Gollege at Easton, March, 1826. This last in- 
stitution embraces among other objects, instruction in 
military tactics and civil engineering, 

N.B. Since these remarks were first published a- 
nother College has been added to the above list, viz. 
Madison College at Uniontown, incorporated March 7, 


1827. A department of Agriculture is among the ob- 
jects of this institution. 
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grace of containing many thousands of persons, who are | 
annually called upon toe xercise the rights of citizens, in | 
voting by ballot, who can neither write a ballot, read it | 
when written, nor even read their o«n names, whether | 

written or printed. ‘These are considerations which be- | 
long, i itis true, principally to Pennsylvania; yet, as A- | 

mericans, We cannot but feel a portion of that reproach, 
which so glaring a neglect of the duty of freemen must | 
cast upon every member of the republic. We must | 
confess, that there seems so manifest a disproportion 
between the immense resources of Pennsyivania, and 
the trifling extent to which they are employed for de- 
veloping the intellectual character of her citizens, that | 
we cannot but regard the neglect of this subject, as a 
signal contempt of the bounties of nature and of Provi- 
dence. 

We cannot more appropriately close these remarks, 
than in the language of the pamphlet aLove cited. 

“The greater conformity to republican principles and 
institutions in the system [of common schools] now ud- 
vocated, has been frequently reierred to, in its happy ef- 
fects upon all classes; especially in rescuing those par- 
ticularly to be benefitted, from the deg adation of being 
considered and treated as an inferior an it caunct 
fail to strike the observant and intelligent statesman, that 
one of the pleasing results of the system would be to 
place all classes more upon the desirable footing of 
greater equality, and to diminish the combination of 
rudeness, servility, and incdlolence, sometimes observed 
in the poorer classes, whilst it would equally tend to 
check the pride, the arrogance, and the assumption of 
superiority too often found in union with wealth. ‘There 
cannot be conceived a more effici tent mode of equalizing 
the gifts of fortune, than thst of improving the mi: ds 
of the less fortunate; nor one better calculated to com- 
pensate for the inequalities, which under the most equal | 
system of laws, will, in conseyuence ef a variety of cir- 
cumstances, be fuund to prevail.” 


= | 
Nore. It is believed that the subject, to which the | 
foregoing remarks relate, is about to engugé anew the | 
attention of the public, and it is but just to conclude | 
that a reference to what has already been done, will be | 
both seasonable and useful. ‘The cause of intellectual 
improvement: is certainly advancing in cur towns and 
cities. Education, in all its departments, is calling to 
its aid talcats of the best order, and while some men of 
narrow minds, affect to contemn the profession of teach- 
ers, and some of our journals, and other periodical pub- 
lications, practically neglect all notice of works in this 
department, itis easy to perceive that the public voice, 
which must, and will be eventually heard, is calling for | 
a thorough reformation in the present state of things. | 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ATTACK ON RED BANK. 
October 22d, A.D. 1777. 


Yesterday (Oct.22) abgut 9 o’clock, A. M. the fol: 
lowing uniform vos geeompanics left Philadelphia 
for Red Bank, viz:—Penu Towns!ip Guards, Capt.Bar- 
tle; Independent Volunteers, Capt. Hiscox; Washing- 
ton Fencibles, Lieut. Commanding Oliver; UnionGuards, 
Cupt. Straddleman; Pennsylvania Rifle Rangers, Capt. 
Snyder; Manyunk Invincible Kifle Company, Capt. Mc- 
Cormick; the Hibernian Greens, Capt. Camac, with a 
detachment of Artillery and a Field piece. The first 
detachment under the comirand of Cupt. Hiscox which, | 
in the contemplated sham-fight, at Red Bank, was to | 
constitute the American forces, went in one steam boat, | 
and the second detachment under the command of | 
Capt. Bartle, constituting the British and Hessians, went 
in another steam boat. The American detachment had 
scarcely landed and made their arrangements when the 
enemy hove in sight. There was a spirited resistance | 
| 


to their landing from the Riflemen and Artillery, but 
they were soon, together with the out posts driven in, 
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and retreated on the main body, when a smart action 


commenced. ‘the firing, by the Infantry, by platoons 
an in line, was well kept up, and the attack ‘and resis. 
tance of the Rifle corps and their bush fighting was car- 
| ried on with activity and spirit. 


tillery was taken and retaken, and at length the Ameri- 
| can forces were victorious. 


‘Twice the piece of ar- 


The whole of the troops under Col. Bartle went thro’ 
some very beautiful evolutions, which were performed 
with considerable precision. At noon Major General 
Cadwalader, accompanied by his aids, reviewed the 
troops. The day was remarkably fine, clear and un- 
clouded, and the volunteers marched and displayed to 
grest advantage. General Cadwalader was pleased to 
express to the Colonel Commanding, his ae approba- 
tion of the appearance and discipline of the volunteers. 

The Parade Review being over, the whole of the 
troops took up tbe line ef march to Fort Mercer, into 
which the Hessians hud rushedin 1777. The whole of 
the troops--General Cadwalader and other Field Offi- 
cers and many citizens m the centre—were formed into 
a circle, when an appropriate Oration was energetical- 
ly celivered by Lieut. Jonn P. Biyxs, who had been 
appointed to the discharge of thatduty. The Military 
then filed off and passed round the Monument of hand- 
some Grey Marble which had been erected, anc on 
which are the following inscriptions. 


THIS MONUMENT 
was erccted on the 22 October 1829 


To transmit to posterity, a grateful remembrance of the 
Patriotism and Gallantry of 
Lieut. Com. Christopher Green, who, with 400 men, 
conquered the Hessian Army of 2000 troops, 
then in the British service, at the Red 
Bank, on the 22d October, 1777. 


Among the wounded was found their commander, 
Count Donor, 
who died of his wounds, and whose body is interred 
near the spot where he fell. 
A number of the 
New Jersey end Pennsylvania 
Volunteers 
Weing desirous to perpetuate the memory of the distin- 
guished Officers and Soldiers, who fought 
and bled in the Glorious Struggle for 
American Independence, 
HAVE 
Erected this Monument on the 22 day of October, 
Anno Domini 1829. 
[Dem. Press. 


STATEMENT GF MILITIA FINES—1827. 





Statement showing the amount of fines assessed upon 
the militia of this commonwealth; the amount of exone- 
rations; the amount of fines collected, and expenses on 
the collection; the amount of exempt fines paid into 


the state treasury; the annual receipts at the treasury 


from militia fines, and payments for militia purposes, 
under the act of 2d April, 1822, 


Fines for the year 1822, 5, 4 & 5, 


122,066 70 
Exonerations during the same period, 


62,938 07 





Fines unremitted and charged to brigade 
inspectors, 
Per centage on the collection of $58,674 


$ 59,128 63 





93, at 10 per cent. 5,867 40 
Ditto, on $453 80, at 20 per cent. 90 76 
$5,958 16 
Exempt fines paid into the state treasury 
by county treasurers, 862 76 
Anwual receipts at the treasury for militia fines, 


1822, none 
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1823, none Rearing her glorious temple high-- 
1824, 185 85 Its walls the woods—its roof the sky. 

1825, 487 00 Their influence spread around 

1826, 4,250 42 | O’er all the smiling scene— 


— $4,923 27 
Annual payments at the treasury for militia purposes, 





Pcace reigned—and not a warlike sound 
Disturbed the calm serene-- 


1822, sql o And soon amid this still repose 

ty aad zs The wild-wood blossomed like the rese. 
. 29,756 8 so ee 

1825, 21.719 O1 Aris then began to rise— | 

1826, 10,967 04 And simple mansions stood, 


Curling their smoke-wreaths to the skies 
Amid the embowering wood.— 

Se The Indian natives loved to roam 

Around the white man’s peaceful home. 





H 
: 
i 
| 
| 


$117,508 99 | 


€OMMEMORATION OF THE LANDING OF Weeks nines te Militia cian? 
i . 7 . 


WILLIAM PENN. They sleep beneath the sod— 
The 147th Anniversary of the landing of the illustri- | The woodman’s hand has levelled low 

ous Founprer of this Commenwealth, was celebrated | The forest where they trod— 
on Saturday last, by the Society established for the | Its pride has gone—and in its stead 
purpose of commemorating that memorable event. The | A noble city lifts her head. 
recurrence of the anniversary furnishes a suitable occa- The happy fruit we reap, 
sion. for giving renewed emphasis and currency to the For which their labour paid-- 
principles of the Founder, and forfostering a spirit of | Oh may they rest in honoured sleep 
harmony and mutual attachment among the citizens of ! Where’er their bones are laid— 
this State, founded upon the recollections of enlight- | Their virtues far surpass our praise, 


ened and virtuous ancestors, and cemented by a sense | Our saint-like sires of former days, 
of mutual interests. The cordiality and zeal manifested | 
on this occasion, proved that there was no decline in | 
the interest felt in the subject, and no abatement of 
veneration for the memory of the Founder, upon whose | 
character the lapse of time seems to shed additional | They claimed their birth-right—to be free ; 
lustre. : Their watch word—“ Gop anv Liperty.”’ 
At 5 o’clock, P. M. the members of the Society, with | 
some invited guests, sat down to a sumptucus dinner, 
at the Mansion House Hotcl, Josern Parker Nonais, 


Pledge we those days of yore, 
When first our fathers came— 
And gathered on this rugged shore 

Imperishable fame— 


Time may uproot the wood— 
May tear the warrior’s page, — 


: . . ; 5 : “ ‘ } “or” has 
Esq. the President of the Society, was in the Chair, and | ~— ner rip or’” has stood 
. ar e shake isr Reem 
Peter Sreruzn Duronceav, Esq. officiated as Vice | en oe ee 
President He’ll quench the light of mighty men— 
° i 0 i dE NN? 

After the cloth was removed, the following toasts But halo still the name of PENN! 

were pronounced :— 2. The memory of our illustrious Founder and Law- 


l. The day we eelebrate— Fruitful of blessings to our- | giver, W1LL1am PENN. 
selves and our posterity. 


After the delivery of this toast, the following Ode, 
written for the occasion, was read by the author:— 


3. The memory of Wasuineron. 


5. The Successors of William Penn in the Executive 
Office of Pennsylvania, and may those by whom it is to 
ODE. be filled, never forget the principles of the Founder. 
By Charles West Thomson. 
Pledge we the days of yore, 
When first our fathers came 
To raise upon this peaceful shore ODE. 
Our infant empire’s frame — By Richard Penn Smith, Esq. 
Amid the wilderness to lay 
The glory of a future day. 
They were a hardy band 
Of sage and righteous men— 
Who left their own—their father-land— 
Their native rock and glen— 


The following Ode, written for the occasion, was here 
| read by the author:— 


Let poets sing the Victor’s praise, 

And time, until his latest days, 
The echo of the strain prolong, 

Let Fame the bloody page record; 

The human sacrifice applaud, 

* And nations deify the sword,” 


-i é‘ Ride ; 
nay ibenty of sind. to find | Far other thoughts demand my song. 
They found it on the shore O!: what was he of Zama’s plain, 

Ol Dike dew entian dete Or they who piled the countless slain 
© that the spirits which they bore : At Marathon—Thermopyla! 

Might flourish here forever! To him for whom our strains ascend, 
The spirits that held war in thrall, Who taught the savage knee to bend; 
And breathed good will and peace to all. | Who made the savage foe his friend, 
They came, from all the heart eens p Seeeem vintery. 

Accounts most truly dear; The Victor’s laurel wreath must fade; 
They tore the fondest ties apart, The sceptre in the cust be lajd; 

They staunched the bursting tear— The proudest works of man consume. 
They followed virtue’s call altar, Obedient to the voice of God, 

And made their God their guiding star. Together in their last abode, 
They came, and found a wild The beggar and the prince correde— 

Where Nature dwelt alone, Virtue alone defies the tomb. 


Where Freedom in her beauty smiled Then sing Ais praise whose copious plan, 
Upon her mountain throne— Confessed the work of God in man, 
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And from Taz Boox his precepts drew; 
At whose approach the forest smiled; 
A brother found in nature’s child 
His brothcr’s breast cf fear beguiled, 

*Till strong the bond of friendship grew. 


Let others sing the warrior’s deed, 
Who lives to make a nation bleed 
Then meteor-like from earth depart; 
My humble muse I consecrate 
To him who raised—not crushed a state; 
Whose victories were countless—great!— 
For lo! he conquered eyery heart. 


Then never be his name forgot 

And verdant be that hallowed spot, 
Beneath the ancient Elm tree’s shade, 

Where erst the lesson was imbibed 

Of faith unbroken—virtue tried; 

And now upon the stone inscribed, 
Kevered and classic ground has made. 


6. The Great Law—A monument of the wisdom and 
virtue of our primitive Lawgivers. 

7. ‘The memory of our Swedish predecessors in this 
Jand. 


8. The scattered remnants of the Lenni Lenapi; and 
may the recollection of their *‘unbroken faith” preserve 
them fronrthe encroachments of our race. 


9. The native land of our pilgrim ancestors. 


10. Pennsylvaniahs: Union and barmony from the 
Delaware to Lake Erie. 


The following Ode, written for the occasion, was 
here read by the author— 


ON THE LANDING OF WILLIAM PENN. 
By Dr. B. H. Coates, 


** Mr, perhaps, in future ages, 
Life’s fatiguing tumult gone, 

Mix’d with ancient chiefs and sages, 
Men shall carve in breathing stone, 


‘© What, alas! is future glory 
To the earth-committed head? 
What avails a pompous story 
Vainly boasted o’er the dead? 
‘*To you realms of woodland beauty 
Be a better guidance mine. 
Love of man, the Christian’s duty, 
Make the task indeed divine.” 


Thus from solemn meditation, 
Penn his lofty motive draws, 
Sail’d to many a savage natiun, 
And established peace and laws. 
Him posterity rewarded 
With a proud and envied fame, 
And o’er warlike chiefs recorded 
His august and honoured name. 


Such the stern and calm emotion 
Which conducts to true renown— 

Such the souls that, o’er the ocean, 
Sought their future State and Town. 


Long remembered be their stations 
In th’ historic roll arrayed, 

Other chiefs have conquered nations; 
But our sires have nations made. 


Their’s the lesson, taught to mortals, 
In these late and wiser days— 

Truth and Justice are the portals, 
To a bright and lasting praise. 

Well they knew the powers that raise them, 
Conquered glory’s weaker fires— 

God approves and man shall praise them— 
Such was Virtue—such your sires! 


The following toasts were then given: 


WILLIAM PEN®, 
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| By the Hon. J. S. Joansox, Senator from Louisiana, 
| —** The illustrious Founder and Lawgiver, who enjoys 
| the singular glory of giving his name to his country .— 
Let us give honour to the Great and Geod.” 
The Hon. E. Livyrxesron, Senator from Louisiana, 
| being called on for a toast, said 
In the state of Pennsylvania, and in the midst of a 
| Society instituted to commemorate the virtues of its 
| founder, nothing can be thought, and no sentiment ex- 
pressed, that is not connected with the history and cha- 
racter of that extraordinary man; who, whether consid- 
| ered as the venerated founder of a new State, a wise 
| legislator, or benevolent philanthropist, is equally enti- 
| tled to our admiration and respect. He did not, indeed, 
| like the Phenician, invent ictters, bat like him, he 
| brought them to a country where they were unknown, 
| and with a provident fores:ght he directed their diffusion 
| through his infant colony, as the basis of its liberty and 
| lasting happiness. Like him, he buried deep in the 
| earth the fangs of the dragon of war, and they sprung 
up, not like the fabled harvest of Cadmus, in troops of 
| armed warriors, but in a populous nation of industrious 
| husbandmen, ingenious mechanics, enterprising mer- 
| chants, scientific philosophers, and sage practical states- 
men. If it were consistent with the views of Divine 
| Providence to permit him to return, or from whence he 
| is, to look down, what intense happiness must it give 
| toa spirit like his to see how permanent have been his 
| institutions, and how happily they were calculated to 
| promote the growth of his favorite establishment. To 
| seé commerce, with the aid of anew element, impress 
| ed into its service, extending itself fram the Ocean, (its 
| legitimate domain,) to every navigable ‘stream, and 
| struggling with the impediments interposed by nature, 
giving them that character to their very source, crossing 
| the highest mountains, or forcing a passage for its can- 
| als-through their base; and uniting, in a bond of com- 
| mon interest, the most remote districts, and most dis- 
_cordant pursuits. To see science extending its light to 
| every mind, competence and domestic happiness to 
every fireside, and love of country to every heart.— 
| Well might he exclaim, when he first visited this favor- 
| ed spot, the scene of all this future improvement and 
| felicity—**1 feel as if I were now sowing the seeds of a 
| great Empire.” He did sow them, and they have bro’t 
forth abundantly. The seeds were religious equality, 
justice, education, wise and humane laws; and the fruits 
have been liberty, wealth, science, commerce, and un- 
| exampled public and private prosperity. My toasts, 
| Long may they continue! and long may the successors 
of William Penn, in his government, be guided by the 
great princip es that produced, and alone can preserve 
| these blessings. 
| Mr. Sereraxt, on rising to propose a tosst, re- 
_ marked, 
| That he would endeavour to obtain the sanction of 
' the occasion and the company for the expression of a 
feeling which he hoped would soon become earnest and 
| general in Pennsylvania. He thought that an opportu- 
| nity to suggest or to enforce what was useful ought 
| never to be lost. “A good seed, even though thrown 
-upon the ground without preparation, might perhaps 
| vegetate; and if it should not, still, the effort, humble 
, as it was, would be some evidence of a good intention. 
| At the annual celebration by this Society, some four cr 
| five years ago, he had the honour to offer a sentiment, 
' the terms of which he could not now repeat, though he 
' well remembered the substance. ‘The import of it was 
_to express a hope, that the time would soon come, 
| when every farmer in this Commonwealth would have 
| a good road to market; and every child a good road to 
| school. 
| One part of this wish, in its most extensive meaning, 
he was happy to say, was likely to be gratified, quite 
as soon, as the most ardent friends of internal improve- 
' ment could have anticipated. The work, it is true, 
| was not yet accomplished; but it was fast approaching 
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its accomplistiment. So much had been dene, and 
“things were in such a train, as to ensure the rapid de- 
velopement of the riches of Pennsylvania, and to secure 
to her, in this respect, a strength and standing commen- 


surate with her great natural advantages. Her career, | 


in this direction, was brilliant and honourable. It was 
felt to be so, with becoming pride, by every citizen of 
Pennsylvania capable of rightly estimating the interest 
he has in the character of the State. 


Of the other part, that which related to education, | 


he was sorry to be obliged to acknowledge, that he 
could not say as much. His attention had been ftorci- 
bly, and he must add, painfully drawn to this subject, 
by a tabular statement he had lately seen published, 
showing the number of persons of each State in the 
Union who are receiving a liberal education, and the 


proportion they bear in the respective States, to the | 


whole numbers of the people. He would have re- 
joiced sincerely to have found Pennsylvania at the very 
head of the scale. What then must his feelings have 


been when he perccived, that she was below every 

State in the Union which can be considered as having | 
had any thing like equal opportunities and advantages? | 
Below eleven of the thirteen original States, and also | 
below the State of Maine and the District of Columbia? | 


In adverting to this statement, in a company of Penn- 
sylvanians, assembled to do honour to the memory of 
William Penn, it would readily be believed that he had 
no other ebject, than to engage their attention and their 


feelings in the great cause of education. It had not 


received the earnest and the general support it deserv- 


ed and needed. Solitary exertion? there had been, and 


there continued to be, highly honourable to those by | 


whom they were made, and entitling them to all our 
gratitude. 


pervading public sentiment—no animated and general 
co-operation—no strong and powerful impulse—such as 


bespeaks a deep conviction of the value of any plan of 


public benefit, and such too, as is the earnest of its suc- 
cess, 

In his opinion, he said, this ought now to be the chief 
object of attention. Provision has been made for pro- 
moting the public prosperity by the cultivation and de- 
velopement of physical resources; let the public ener- 
gies from this time be directed with equal zeal, to the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the common- 
wealth founded by Penn, and the fruits of our free in- 
stitutions thus be made manifest in whatever may 
strengthen and adorn a State and make her citizens en- 
lightened, virtuousand happy. Pennsylvania had the 
means of becoming as great in intellectual power, as slic 
was in physical wealth. 

He would express his meaning ina single word, which 
he should offer in obedience to the call. 


tion; and the third—action; so would he dwell upon 
the word. His toast was, to mark by repetition his 


sense of its incomparable importance, Ecdlucation—Edu- 
cation —Education, 


Mr. Binyey being called upon for a toast, rose and 


addressed the chair. 


i will answer your call, Sir, by proposing a sentiment | 


which 1 hope wiil be found in harmony with the objects 
of this celebration. It has been truly said that our great 
Founder has transmitted to us most admirable prnci- 
ples of legislation, for all that regards the rights of pri- 


vate judgment, of private property, and personal secu- | 


rity. These are excellent seeds, Sir, and that they 
have fallen upon a propitious soil, and have been most 


carefully cultivated, is proved by the exuberant harvest 
which we see around us. 


it is obvious that the best seed and the best soil will 
yield but a harvest of weeds. Our Husbandmen, Sir, 
in this moral culture, are our Legislators and our Judges; 


and it must be the aspiration of all of us, that they may | 


continue to emulate their fathers and forefathers in the 
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But there had been as yet no quick and 


But asanem- | 
inent orator, When asked what was the first requisite of | 


an orator, had answered—action; and the second—ac- | 


But without good husbandry | 


[NovemM@en 


wisdom and fidelity of their labours. Our posterity will 
then enjoy the great blessing which the principles of 
the Founder were intended to secure,and which | pro- 
pose as a toast. 
Just Laws, and Justice according to Law. 
sy Mr. Norris, the President of the Society—The 
memory of Cuartes Tuomrson, who was called by the 
aborigines, * The Man of Truth.” 
By Mr. Duvonceav, Vice President—Our good city 
|of Philadelphia—In twenty years the Manch. ster and 
Lyons of America. 
Many other toasts were delivered appropriate to the 
occasion which we regret that we have not been able to 
procure.—Loulson’s via. Adv. 
LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYLVANTA--1829 -30). 
SENATE. 
| Philadelphia City—--Stephen Duncan, John Hare 
| Powell. 


Philadelphia County—Pecter Hay, Jesse R. Burden. 
Montgomery—Benjamin Re ff. 

Chester and Delaware—Joshua Hunt, John Kerlin. 
Bucks —Matthias Morris. 

Berks and Schuylkill—-Daniel A. Bertolet, Jacob 
| Krebs. 

Lancaster—Frederick Hambright, Samuel Houston. 
Dauphin and Lebanon—George Seltzer. 
Northumberland and Union—Joln Ray. 


Luzerne, Susquehanna and Columbia—Jacob Drum- 
| heller. 


Bradford, Tioga and Susquekhanna—* Samuel M‘ Kean. 
| Northampton, Lehigh, Pike and Wayne—Uenry King, 
| William G, Scott. 
| Lycoming, Centre, Clearfield, M-Kean and Potter— 
| Robert M‘Clure. 

York and 4dams—Uenry Logan, *Ezra Blythe. 

Franklin—David Fullerton, 

Cumperland and Perry—-Jesse Miller. 

Huntingdon and Miffiin—Thomas Jackson. 

Westmoreland—Jacob M. Wise. 

Fayetie—Dr. Daniel Sturgeon. 

iVashington and Grecne—Wiitliam G. Hawkins, Tho- 
mas Ringland. 

Allegheny, Beaver and Butler—-John Brown, Moses 
Sullivan. 

Bedford and Somerset—* William Piper. 

Erie,Crawford and Mercer—* Thomas 8.Cunningham. 


] éenan FO, MW arre n, A mest ong Indiana Je erson and 
>? ’ 
Cambria— Joseph M. Fox. 


New members marked thus *. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Adams—James M‘Sherry, *David Middlecoff. 


Allegheny — Ross Wilkins, James Patterson, *James S. 
Craft, *Samuel Pettigrew. 


Irmstrong—* John Sloan. 

Beaver—* Samucl Power, Robert Moore. 

Bedford—N. ¥ . Fetterman, *Jacob Barndollar. 

Berks—‘homas J. Rehrer, Paul Geiger, John Stauf- 
fer, *John Wanner. 

Bradford and ‘Ttoga—JohnLaporte, Curtis Parkhurst. 

Bucks —* Robert Ramsey, *A. Tomlinson, *G. Sellers. 
*J5. G. Griffith. 

Butler-—W illiam Purviance, 


Centre and Clearfield—Henry Petriken, *James Fer- 
guson. 


Chester——* Jesse Pugh, * Jesse James, * Matthew Stan- 
ley, *Joshua M‘Minn. 


Columbia—John Robison. 

Craw ford—* Stephen Barlow. 
Cumberlund—Peter Lobaugh, Wm. Alexander, 
Dauphin—* Wm. Rutherford, * Jacob Hoffman. 
Delaware—* Dr. Samuel Anderson. 
Erie—George Moore. 

Fayette—John Fuller, Joseph Eneix. 
Franklin—John Cox, *Frederick Smith, 


1829. } 


Greene—* Benjamin F. Black. 

Huntingdon—Jobn Blair, *Henry Beaver. 

Indiana and Jefferson—* Robert Mitchell. 

Lancaster—* Samuel Parke, * Benjamin Lenville, * Sam- 
uel Hawthorn, *Samuel Landis, * David Hammaker, 
*John Long. ; 

Lebanon—* Isaac Meyer. 

Lehigh—* Peter Newhart, *F. Knepply. 

Luzerne—Garrick Ma'lery, George Dennison. 

Lycoming, Potter and M*Kean—-Solomon Bastress, 
* William Cox Ellis. 

Mercer—James Waugh. 

Miffin—Epbraim Banks, *John Cummins. 

Montgomery—Johu Matheys, James Evans, Adam 
Siemmer. 

Northampton, Wayne and Pike—William Overfield, 
M. R. Butz, *George Kelchner, *David D. Wagener. 

Northumberland—Henry Frick. 

Perry—James Black. 

Philadelphia City—* Cadwallader F.vans, * Benjamin 
R. Morgan, *George Emlen, *Abraham Miller, * Thom- 


as W. Morris, *Thomas F, Leaming, David S. Has- 
singer. 


Philadelphia County —* Joseph Taylor, * John Carter, | 


*George W. Smick, *D. K. Miller, Benjamin Martin, 
*E. W. Thomas, jr. Michael Riter, Thomas J, Heston, 
Schuylkill—* George Rahn. 


‘Somérset end Cambria—*John Mathews, *Samuel 
Statler. 


Susquehanna—* A. H. Reed. 
Union—Ner Middleswarth, * Philip Rhule. 


Washingion—William Patterson, William Waugh, 
Samuel Workman. 


Warren and Venango—Jobhn Galbraith. 

Westmoreland—* Thomas M‘Quaid, Samuel Bushfield, 
Benjamin Byerly. 

York—Michael Doudle, George Fisher, * Andrew Mc 
Conkey. 


were not members of the last legislature. 


PENNSYLVANIA, SS. 


In the name and by the authority of the Commonwealth of 


Pennsylvania. 
J. ANDREW SHULZE. 
¢ By J. ANpREwW SavULze, 
oh. Governor of the said Commonwealth. 
A PROCLAMATION. 

WHEREAS, by an act of the General Assembly of 
this Commonwealth, passed the 22d day of April last; 
entitled an act “relative to the Pennsylvania Canal and 
Rail Road,”’ the Governor is authorized to borrow on 
the credit of the Commonwealth, two millions and two 


hundred thousand dollars, to be expended in the con- } 


struction of the Pennsylvania Canal and Rail Road, and 
to be reimbursed at any time after twenty five years, 
from the first day of December next. And whereas, by 
the same uct the Governor is authorized to negotiate 
temporary loans, for such sums as should be necessary 
previous to the negotiation of the permanent loan to be 
paid out of the permanent loan aforesaid, within six 
months from the passage of said Act; and the failure to 
‘obtain on permanent loan the sums required, having 


made it necessary to obtain on temporary loan a large | 
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such measures as shall be thought necessary to the ful- 
| filment of the engagements which have been -entered 
| into on the part of the state under the sanction of its laws. 
‘Therefore, and by virtue of the authority to me in 
such case given, in and by the Constitution of the Com- 
| monwealth, I have issued this proclamation, hereby con- 
| vening the General Assembly to hold a session on Tues- 
| day, the third day of November next, at the State Capi- 
| tol, at Harrisburg; and of which time and place of con- 
| Vening, ail persons therein concerned are required to 
| take notice. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the State, 
at Harrisburg, this fifteenth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-nine, and of the Commonwealth the fifty- 
fourth. 


By the Governor. 


C. BLYTHE. 
Secretary of the Commonwealih. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE. 
House of Representatives. 

Tvespay, Nov. 3.—The House met agreeably to the 
| Governor’s proclamation, and organized at half past 
| 2, P.M. The proclamation having been read, the differ- 
; ent election returns were called over, when it appeared 
| that ninety members answered to their names, and ten 
; were absent. The House then proceeded to the elec- 
\ tion of Speaker, the Clerks acting as tellers. The fol- 


{lowing candidates for the chair 


were successively 
| named, viz: Frederick Smith,,of Franklin; Benjamin 
R. Morgan, of Philadelphia; Henry Petriken, of Cen- 
tre; Ner Middleswarth, of Union; Samuel Workman, 
of Washington; Ross Wilkins, of Allegheny; Wm. C. 


| 
} 
{ 


‘ | Ellis, of Lycoming; Samuel Anderson, of Delaware, 
Those in /talizs are Anti-Masons; those marked thus* 


and John Laporte, of Bradford. In counting the votes 

it appeared, that no candidate had a majority of the 

votes present; and, therefore, the House proceeded to 
_a second balloting, and successively to the sixth, which 
‘resulted in the election of Frepericx Smita, of Frank- 
| lin, as Speaker. The following table shows the results 
| of each balloting: 


it, 


2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
| Frederick Smith, 32 33 35 41 43 4 
| Ner Middleswarth. 24 23 20 20 14 13 
| Samuel Workman, 13 .18 19 . 17 26 28 
| Henry Petriken, ae: oe: oe a 
| Ross Wilkins, S: ‘¢..@ ose 
| John Laporte, 2. 2.2 2-86 
| Benjamin R. Morgan, Bn O53: Qt eu 
| Wm. C. Ellis, by Bia Oe) OG 
| Samuel Anderson, oe 35 eR 2° 5-3 
_ George Denison, - a ae. en 


Messrs. Denison and Banks having conducted the 
| Speaker to the Chair, he addressed the House ina 
|short speech. Mr. Denison being appointed for the 


| purpose, and being selected by the Speaker, adminis- 


portion of the sum authorized to be borrowed, which | 


temporary loans, agreeably to the provisions of the said | tered the oath of office to him; after which, the mem- 
act, will become payable on the twenty-second day of | bers were severally sworn or affirmed. Messrs. Ander- 


this month, and the Commissioner of Loans having re- 
ported to me that only a part of the permanent loan has 
been obtained, and it appearing to be very improbable 
that the residue will be obtained in time to meet the en- 
gagements relative to the re-payment of the temporary 
loans, I haye deemed it expedient to convene the Gene- 
ral Assembly, with as little delay as possible, to the in- 
tent, that on this extraordinary occasion the Legislature 
may have an opportunity, at an early day, of adopting 


|son and Laporte were then appointed to inform the 


Senate that the House is organized; and the House recei- 
v.‘d from the Senate a similar notice. Messrs. Wilkins 
and M‘Sherry were then appointed to wait upon the 
Governor, and inform him of the readiness of the House 
to receive any communications from him. The House 
adjourned till Wednesday morning at 9 o’clock 
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The Senate organized on Tuesday, and elected Day- | 


1EL Stuncron, Speaker, unanimously. 
"1 sage » Governor was delivered on Wed- | eh 
rhe Message of the G | J. S. Skinner, 
nesday, but arriving here too late for insertion this week, | 
will be contained in our number next week. 


PORT OF PHILADELPHIA, | 


Inward for October, 1829. | 
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lo |e) 8) | ow |e 
England, ee. 1856 
Madeira, 1 306 | 
French ports on Atl. | 1 1 827 
Russia, 1 334 | 
Hanse Towns, 3 810 
Sweden, | 1 1 472 
Portugal, | 1; 1] 4 1615) 
Cuba, 2/1 408 | 
South America, | 1 j--2 258 | 
British West Indies, 1 196 | 
British AmericanColon.| 1 5 699 | 
Danish West Indies, | 2 232 
Spanish European por's| 1 100 | 
British West Indics, bee | 279 | 
‘ii! 21451 9 $392 | 
~ Coustwise, Inward, 66 vessels, 6/574 tons. | 
Outward for October, 1829. | 











; fi fs 
Where to. eT ee et | 2 
S11 Pl24eg4s | 
a25iS-ie te ;24 2 
South America, + 1 | | 838 
England, 2 | | 874 
Cuba, 3 2 | 704. | 
Gibraltar, | 1 214 | 
Brazils, fe 260 | 
Hayti, ie 138 
Br. Am. Colonies, Pte 3 438 
Danish West Indies, | 6 1223 
Madeira, 1 128 
Hanse Towns, kA 284 
2 | 19 6 | 5101 | 
Coastwise, outward, 89 vessels, 11,777 tuns. 
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THE IRON BOAT. 

It is with pleasure we are able to inform the commu- 
nity that the Iron boat built by the Lehigh Coal and | 
Navigation Company has made her first voyage from | 
Mauch Chunk to Trenton, and back to Easton up the | 
channel of the Delaware to complete satisfaction. 
The water being low on the Delaware, she was light- | 
ened up to 15 tons of coal. Her average burthen dur- | 
ing the season is 20 tons, and it requires but five hands 
to push her up the Delaware channel. We also under- 
stand the Company has made and are about sending off 
a light boat made of wood, of the same size as the Iron 
Boat, to try the ascending character of the channel.— | 


The experiment made with the Iron Boat, however, | 
is decisive, as to the value of the channel, and there | 
need be no suffering the coming winter along the Del- 
aware for want of coal, as Durham boats can, by having | 
a constant business, carry down coal to good advantage, | 
and the larger boat, such as tried by the company, to| 
still greater advantage. We also learn that there is a | 
large supply of coal deposited at Southeaston. 


Mauch Chunk Pioneer. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


{[NovEMBER 


— A 


GROWTH OF THE VINE ON THE ALLEGHE- 
NIES. 
Somerset, Pa. Sept. 21, 1829. 
Esq. 

Sir,—I wish to communicate, through the medium of 
your respectable paper, to the German emigrants who 
have been engaged in Europe in the cultivation of the 
vine, that in May last | commenced the planting of a 
vineyard on the Laurel hill, in this county, about ten 
miles west of this town, and have now one acre in vines, 
which appear to tlirive exceedingly well. I can venture 
now to assert from experience, that the vine will do 
well on that hill; the only danger I apprehended was 
from the early frosts in the fall. We have now had three 


pretty seveve frosts, one on the 4th, one on the 18th, 


and one on the 19th instant, which destroyed the buck- 


| wheat not then ripe, both east and west of this hill—and 


that on the hill is yet in full vigor of ripening, and the 
vines are perfectly fresh and green. There has not 
been any frost whatever there as yet. The summit of 
this hill or mountain, as it may be called, is the division 
line between this county and Westmoreland. It is the 
best timbered mountain in this state, consisting of the 
most useful kinds, for building, fencing and fuel; and 
the soil is generally of a superior quality, presenting 
many very favorable sites for vineyards, with southern 
aspects. I have engaged a German with his family, from 
Baden, who tends the vineyard, and he has no doubt 
of their succeeding well. Any industrious family, with 
a small sum of money, having experience in this busi- 
ness, would do well here I have no doubt. Every de- 
scription of vegetables thrive here remarkably well; and 
there are no potatoes in America or Ireland superior to 
those raised on this hill. 
lam, very respectfully, 
Your obd’t servant, . 
ABRAHAM MORRISON. 
[ Amer. Farmer. 





THE PETRE PEAR. 
Bartraum’s Botanic Garden, near 
Philadelphia, Oct. 9, 1829. 


Sir,—By this day’s steamboat I have sent you a small 


box of pears, from a tree now growing in this garden, 


and which originated from seed planted here by the 
elder John Bartram, in the year 1735. In the report of 


_ the transactions of our Horticultural Society, for the last 


month, the fruit is described as “large, fair, melting, 
and of a delicious flavour.” If this sample dves not 


| reach you in good condition, be pleased to inform me, 


and 1 will forward some by another conveyance, in 
order that you may judge whether the fruit is deserving 
of the above character. Mr. Bartram named it the 
Petre pear, as he received the seed from Lord Petre, of 
London, ‘ 

The tree is of middle size, and is an abundant and 
constant bearer, not having failed once, in the last 
twenty years, to yield crops of from two to ten bushels 
of perfect fiuit; although, from standing near the house, 
and in the middle of a gravel walk, it has not been ma- 
nured or assisted with fresh earth for many years, it is 
stillin good health and thriving condition. This tree 
has been in full bearing upwards of seventy years, and 


has probably produced more than 400 bushels of fruit, 
_which has seldom been sold for less than two dollars, 
| and more frequently for four dollars, a bushel. 


I have also a number of fine bearing trees, grown 
from the seed of the preceding, all differing in quality, 


as some are early and others lete,*and of various sizes 


and flavour, but all of them , voducing fine fruit, far 


| superior to the trash which we obtained from one half 


of our European varieties. 
With your permission, I will write to you again, on 
this and other subjects, connected with horticulture. 
Respectfully, | am your obd’t servant, 
ROBERT CARR, 


1829. } 
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It appears by a ye een James Thatcher, Esq. of 
Plymouth, Mass. that the “ Foxite Potatoe” 


duced into New England from Pennsylvania, by means 


wus intro- 


of an half bushel of that vegetable for 
Dr. Mease, of this City, in April, 1827 
See N. E. 


Whence did Pennsylvania derive 


warded to him by 
.—EDITOR. 
Farmer, Oct. 30. 


Qu. this potatoe’ 





We are informed that eighty tons of iron forthe Mine 
Hill and Schuylkill Haven Rail Road arrived at this 
port in the ship Peru. We Icarn also that the work is 
progressing on the line of the road with much celerity 
and despatch. It 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


is suid also that all the water lots at | 


Schuylkill Haven have been taken up, and a determina- | 


tion manifested to open the coal trade extensively at 
this point. Very extensive sales of coal land, in the 
Pottsv. Ile District, were made at advanced prices dur- 
ing the past week.—4urora. 





Appointments by the Governor. 


{November 


the Northern Liberties—George N. 
tus Stevenson. 


By the Commissioners of the District of Southwark; 
Jocl B. Sutherland, and George M‘Leod. 


Biker, and Augus- 





Diep, August 16th, in the 73d year of her age, in 
Great George street, Westminster, England, Mary, 
relict of the Hon, Ricnarp Penn, one of the hereditary 
Lords, Proprietors and Governors General cf the Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania. ’ 

An Egg Plant measuri: g longitudinally 274 inches 
and transversely 24} do. and weighing 6 pounds, grew 
at Rockland Place on the banks of Schuylkill, in the 

vicinity of this city, where may be seen an apple tree 
with a quantity of ripe fruit on it, together with a con- 
siderable number of full blown blossoms, also a damson 


plum tree in bloom. 





Remarkable.—-There are two Apple trees at the resi- 
dence of Mr. A. Winrott, about four miles from this 


/town, which yielded, this season, two crops of apples, 


Joux L. Woo tr, Esq. to be a Notary Public, to reside | 
in the district of Spring Garden, in the room of Peter | 


F. Fritez, Esq. decease ad. 
Josepa P. Le Cure, Esq. to bea Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Philadelphia. 
Appointment by the Acting Cancl Commissioner on the 
Juniata Canal. 


and were, last w eek, in blossom, for the third time. 


Gettysburg Sentinel. 





Coal Trade of the Schuyikill—Shipments of Coal 


| from Mount Carbon to Philadelphia:— 








Tons. 

| Week ending 3 lst inst. 95 boats carrying 2656 
Per last report, 2262 do. 60625 
Total, 2357 63282 


Gen. William B. Mitchell, to be supervisor of the Ju- | 


niata Division of the Pennsylvania Caaal. 


Judge Barnes, the President of the District Court for 
the city and county of Philadelphia, was engaged, on 


Saturday morning, in heaving a case of much public in- | 


terest. M. Joaquim Barrozo Pereira, a gentleman well 


known as a resident of this city for several years, and | 


recently Charge d’Afiaires of Portugal, was arrested, 
on Frid: ay, and bail demanded in the large sum, as we 
are informed, of $100,000. The suit was brought by 
M. ‘Torlade d’ Azambuja,—lately recognized by the go- 
vernment of the United States 





Despatched from Mauch Chunk on the Canal for the 
week ending the 24th inst. 








53 boats with coal, carrying 1077 tons 
463 last report, 1636S “ 
Total, 496 17440 





Surgical Extirpation of a Tumour of Enormous Mag- 
nitude. —On Thursday, 29th ult., Doctors S. D. Cul- 


| bertson and N. B. Lane, of this borough, removed from 


> i 
as actual Charge d’Af- | t! 


faires of Portugal,—for the recovery of the documents | 


and archives of the legation, which M. Barrozo declines 
delivering to his successor. In consequence of the heavy 
amount of bail, M. Barrozo was confined in prison dur- 
ing Friday night. 

Before the Court, a motion was made on his behalf, 
in the first place, for his liberation on common bail, on 
the ground that the suit was improperly brought, since 
the King of Portugal was the owner of the documents, 
and not his diplomatic representative who was named 
as the plaintiff;_and in the second place, for his entire 
discharge, on the ground of his diplomatic privilege. 
‘The Court sustained the validity of the first objection; 


he abdomen, of a woman of colour, in the vicinity of 
this town, a tumour of immense size, of the sarcomatous, 
or fleshy kind, and which weighed 25 pounds. It was 


‘firmly attached to the whole surface of the abdomen, 


the second was postponed until Saturday next, in con- | 


sequence of the absence of a part of the Court. 

The writ was issued by Mr. Phillips, with whom was 
associated in the argument on behalf of M. ‘Yorlade, 
Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll. The counsel of M Barrozo 
were Messrs. Binney and Chauncey.-—Vat. Gaz. 





On Monday evening, at a semi-annnal meeting of the 
Board of Inspectors of the Prisons of the City and Coun- 
ty of Philade!phia, George N. Baker, Esq. was elected 
President; James Page, Esq Secretary; and George 
M‘Leod, ! reasurer. Israel Deacon was appointed Keep 
er of the Walnut street Prison, and William H. Hood, 
Clerk: Jacob Reakirt, Keeper of the Arch street Pri- 
son. 

The Board of Inspectors is composed of the following 
gentlemen, chosen in the morning: 

By the City Councils——-Thomas Wallace, 
ris, Samuel Palmer. 

By the Commissioners of the Incorporated District of 


Thomas Mor- 


and involved on its surface some of the muscles. 
The dimensions were as follows:—- 

Circumference round the smallest part, or that which 
was attached to the abdomen, 1 foot 8 inclies. 
Circumference round the greatest part, 

inches. 
Length from below the breast bone to the lower part 
of the abdomen, 1 foot 10 inches. 
The operation was completed in 15 minutes, and we 
are happy to add, the woman is likely to recover. 
Chambersburg Repository. 


3 feet 4 





At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Company, October 30, 1829: 
Resolved, That the toll on Coal, for the year 1830, be 
fixed at one and three quarter cents per ton, * ‘per lock 
or other device of six feet lift or fall,” and so in propor- 
tion for any greater or lesser fall or lift. 
From the minutes, EDWIN WALTER, Sec’y. 
Atthe rate above mentioned, the toll on Coal from 


Mauch Chunk to Easton, will be 1 dollar and 4 cents 
per ton. 
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